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lis thought to produce that morbid action in the 
I! extremities, generally called foot-ail. In both 
these cases the irregular growth or smut is sup- 
posed to be the effect of a parasitic plant grow-| 
jing upon the rye or grass. This appears) 
\'more probable when we consider how very poi- 
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™ igh CR | CROMNER ‘OF. ||sonous some of the plants are which belong to 
BOTANICAL . ARRANGEMEN ro | the Cellular division, or the Cryptogamious class 

PLANTS. of Linneus, a small quantity of some of them 
As that happy season of the year has now ar- 


; being sufficient to destroy life. 
ved when every ye ar m-i| ay ; 
ved whem every young farmer should com-\| Next to these we would recommend attention 





nence his course of studies for the winter, and} | the orders of Crucifera, as containing all our 
believing as we do that they are more favorably |) cabbage family, and many other plants in com- 
‘uated to pursue studies successfully than any! non use, and the Rosacea, as containing the ap- 
other class of society, we recommend them to'| ole, pear, quince, and many other useful fruits. 
vive a portion of their time during the comiag |” All the above plants will be found in their sev- 
winter to the study of botany, or that part of 1 |eral classes and orders in the Linnean system, 
which treats of the natural and artificial arrange-||iut_a bare knowledge of their number of stamens! 
ment of plants. This study may at first Seem) | and pistils, although it enables one to place them! 
‘oreion from agriculture, but let US ASSUTE OUl!|t) those classes and orders, if found when in| 
young and ambitious readers, that without some || sower, vet that alone Will not be meso weetell 
knowledge of it, aman can searcely be called a)| 14, ‘o tee taeiilar with theke familly cherke- 


el H ‘ 22 . . G -j}) al ; | 
tentifie farmer ; or in other words, oe an-''ters by which they may be so arranged at any. 
uot be too weil acquainted with the plants he is leennee | 
] 

| 








wish enillivs > ac ( eir a ; 3. (1 - . ¥ 
wishing to cultivate, not ouly as t ; th * : bits, By particularly recommending the attention to 
, a c ] é er , c oi} 

jualitics, , but with the manner ia which wri the study of the natural arrangement of plants, 


™ Jk |;we would not be understood as doing it at the ex-! 
Plants are arranged according to two different) 


‘pense of Linnean arrangement, which will be! 
d the Natural and Artificial. In! fa 

‘Vstems, terme rw Natural and si. rtihcial. | . : ‘. . ; “17! 

ae ’ spat far eye donate sed {| so useful in directing what plants will) 

ne Natural arrangement, such plants are groupes" | take when grafted or budded upon each other, as| 


e ssess simile arnae ristics xterné 1} . ° | 
is possess similar characteristics, extern I aP-| no two plants succeed in this manner unless they, 
pearances, &e. It is divided into two grand di- 


ee . | 
visions, called the Vascular and Cellular. The! 


ers arrange them. 


Vascular division includes those plants that have}! 44 specific characters. 


woody fibre, spiral vessels, and whose leaves || We are aware that to some young men the 
. - ' eo . , 
ave traversed by veins. 


,agree, not only in their belonging to the same class! 





ON PLANTING A FLOWER GARDEN 

Having in last week’s Farmer offered a fey 
‘remarks on the formation of a flower garden, i* 
may now be proper to give some directions fo 
planting the various compartments. The mos 
\eficacions plan for accomplishing this, and ma 
king the thing intelligible to every one, would be 
‘by giving a plan for a flower garden, with a lis: 
\of plants, and references to their proper cite i: 
every border, clump or parterre. Such it is in 
contemplation to publish in the Farmer at some 
future period; for the present, a few genera! 
hints must suffice. There are two systems which: 
may be followed according to taste or fancy — 
first, by planting the border, &c., indiscriminate 
ly with various plants so selected and distributed 
‘that they will regularly succeed each other in 
‘their time of flowering—exhibit a variety o: 
\colors, and a difference in height. The other me 
|thod is by planting only one kind or class o: 
| plants in each division. Whichever system is 
|adopted, they may be so furnished, by a judiciou 
‘selection and proper arrangement, as to display 
‘great beauty and taste. Whatever may be thi 
arrangement decided upon, the plants general!!; 
selected for a flower garden are chosen for th: 
beauty of their appearance, for being odorife 
'rous, or for possessing some such distinguishing 
characteristic. ‘They are composed of perennia) 
‘biennial, and annual plants. The forriier class 
‘are plants generally of very easy cultivation anc 
easily propagated, which is done by dividing th 








| 
| 
} 
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‘|and order, but they must also agree in their generic} |Toot, by suckers or shoots thrown up from the 


' 


roots, and by seed. Others are multiplied by cut 
hinges of stalks, shoots or roots, and by layers, bu" 


jlundertaking of studying plants systematically || the first mode is applicable to nine-tenths of har 


The Cellular division includes those plants| 
vhich are destitute of woody fibres, or spiral ves-| 
sels, as mushrooms, and agrecs nearly with the) 
lass denominated Cryptogamea in the Linnean, 
or artificial arrangement. 

These grand divisions are again divided into 
lasses and orders, the classes taking character 


trom the manner in which the seeds vegetate,| 


while the orders serve to group plants which as- 
imilate in their external characters. 

There are two orders belonging to the Vascular 
class that deserve particular notice from every 
farmer, viz: the Leguminous, which produce 
‘heir fruitin pods, as beans, peas, &c., and the 
(vraminea, which includes the grasses, among 
which are enumerated not only our meadow 
grasses, but what we denominate grains, as wheat, 





rye, oats, Indian corn, sugar cane, &c. One sin- 
tular fact with regard to this order is, that all the} 
subjects of which it is composed are destitute of; 
poisonous qualities, and the seeds of any of them! 
tuay be used for food for men and animals. 

The Leguminous order, although it contain: 
some plants which are used as food, most of them 
wwe found to be cathartic, and some of them so 
highly so as to be used in medicine. In sume in- 
stances, a powerful medical effect has been pro- 


nea, as when rye is used in which there is ergot, 
ow smutrye, and spear grass, which contains 
what appears to be the same disease, or smut 
<ernels, when given to cattle for a length of time, 








| 


; ' “Boat 
‘may appear too much of an undertaking for|/dy herbaceous plants. Biennials and annuals ar: 


\those who have not the advantage of instructors,||generally grown from seed, in the selecting o! 


‘but if they will once put themselves to it they | which, it should bechosen from the flowers whic), 
will find it will not occupy more time than to learn| expanded first, that seed always being the strong 
\to play what they term a good game of chequers, jest. 

and will be found quite as useful. | Ifa mixt flower garden, border or clump, U 
ithe object in view, particular attention must b 
|given to the selection of sizes, colors, and the dit 
‘ferent times of flowering. In planting the diffe: 
‘ent clumps, a proportion of ornamental floweriti: 
lshrube may, with propriety, be admitted. The 
“herbaceous plants should be such as produce large 
-heads or masses of flowers—an equal numbe: 





Dratns.-—We have noticed in passing severa] 
‘wheat fields that there was a want of open fur- 
jrows or drains for conveying the water from low 
places on the surface. Wherever water is allow- 
ed to stand, although it may not exactly cover 
the surface, it is sure to destroy the wheat, and 


encourage the growth of chess, which delights in ‘of every color, and so selected that some shall a! 


i ‘ing Si . . . 
adamp soil. During the present month, fields! ways be in flower during spring, summer ani 


on mbar es aes, = all et nae venli fal with as near a proportion of the differen: 
riedeobeeatnnetbor pero tga possible. All this can be effected wit! 


 Delow o ma! 
jat once; delay is not only dangerous in such ca i!a very few flowers, so that none need be deter 
ses, but sure death to the wheat. 
| 


| red from forming a flower garden, or proper! 
| Tue Natvratist.—This is the title of al ‘distributing the various shades of color, unde: 
nthly magazine published in Boston, and edit-| ithe impression that many plants are absolutely 

y D. J. Browne, whose Sylva Americana) requisite to effect it. Much more regularity, ana 
noticed in the Farmer a short time since.—) greater harmony in colors, may be effected by a 
3 devoted “to Natural History, Chimistry,| ‘select few, than by introducing a great number of 
mestic and Rural Economy, Manufactures and| ‘sorts intoone clump. [or then a less distinetiv 

ihe Arts.” The number for November consists} ,or marked cliaracter would be the result. There 


of articles on the Microscope; Ornithology ;| should be a proper system decided upon before a 











duced by the useof some of the order of Grami-|/Silk Manufacture; Conchology; Fessenden’s||single plant is planted, which will prevent the 
|Stove ; on Fire. Each number is accompanied||border or clump from appearing a heterogenous 
‘with a handsome engraving. The price is $3)/mass, without meaning, without taste or design 
per annum. It is a valuable work to the lover of |In planting “the mingled flower garden,” i, 
IN ature. 


‘lis essential that the separate parts should, in the’: 


lla the 


mesons oe 
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appearance, constitute a whole; and whatever || ITEMS. witha gallon of vinegar, and let it stand thre 
be the ground plan, it will be no barrier, if pro- |} Dautias.—The beautiful plant, Dablia or) days, when itis fit for use. It should be ‘ein 


a « . | . * . * 
per attention be given to the mode of arranging || Georgina, should now be taken out of the ground, often, and kept from the air to pri 


the plants. | in a dry day, and well dried in the open air, then}\t 


To plant a bed in the mingled style, suppose |) divest the roots of as much of the soil as possibl: |! 
all the colors to be classed under four heads— |) and place them in dry sand in the cellar until the}| 
red white, blue and yellow—and suppose the | spring. This splendid ornament of the gardens}) 
bed or border admits of fourrows inwidth, The \ has not hitherto done well in the western part ot ,, 











lowest plants must be placed nearest the walk, or|) the state, as far as we have been able to ascer- i 
margin of the border ; the tallest in the back row, tain; but we presume the cause must hive been|ilow to 2 lbs. eftar, warm it over the fire till the 
i from not having selected free floweting svrts.—||low is melted, then add one ounce of s¢ 

which will give the whole an unique and regular | There are many of the sorts which produce but}! and stir it together and lay it on the parts 
want to heal.’"—Morticullural Register, 


and the other two rows of an intermediate size, 


appearance. _ || few flowers, and those very late, consequently, | 
Before planting is commenced, mark out the | when they are just about to display their beau. || 


“ When a tree 1s eut or Otherwise 


event evapo) 
. ray ‘o , . . 
ion. ‘Phe cost ofa gallon of this blackine j. 
m . S 
out seventy-five ceits,” 

To HEAL THE Wol NDS ON FRUIT TREFs 


Wound, 
meoth the place with a sharp knif*, and j¢ C 
cere I, Scrape or cut it ali out; thenput " Ih of t 


’ 


! 
itp tey 


; 


“ ON THE PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. — Parti 


border in four rows lengthwise, and as many rows | ties,they are cut off by frosts, and thus all our} jar regard should be paid to their health and Vigo 


across as the length of the border will admit of,|| anxious expectations are disappointed, and we'| 
which will give the cite of each plant exactly in| are deprived of enjoying the gratification afivrd-}) 
the angle of a square, whose side may be eigh-| ea by one of Flora’s richest gems. t 
teen inches. Then determine on the order which || Whueat.—As far as we can learn, the quanti-}, 
they will flower, and plant as follows : | ty of wheat sown the present season is equal to}! 


and not to their size and age. A Vigorous tr 


full of sap and twenty yeors of age, may |) 
praned with more safety than a stunted one {} 


teen years old, becanse the parts cut over wou! 


heal sooner in the former one, from its beine f 
g fil 


red, white, blue, yellow, red, white, || that of the last year, and we think we have never|/of sap, than in the latter which was deficient | 


blue, yellow, red, white, blue, yellow, | .2en the crop look better at the same age. 
red, white, blue, yellow, red, white, acne Mine i atenainall : Ph 
blue, yellow, red, white, blue, yellow, REMEN GEESE.—We examined a fine pair]! 


and so on ad infinitum, so that with four co- of Bremen geese a few days since, which were 
iors, four sizes, and six times of flowering, re-/| sent from Boston to this place by J.B. Russeuu}) 
quiring in all only ninety-six plants, a proper of theformer place. They appear to have stood 


flower border can be formed; but when there are | the journey without injury, arriving in fine con-|| 


a greater number of plants, it may be extended | dition. ’ | 
to any length, and may include any number of] P.S. We are informed that Mr. Ei. P. Strong }} 
species ; the only point is, that those admitted pos- of Vienna, Ontorio county, has severai pairs of 

sess the desired requisites of time of flowering, Bremen Geese for sale. 

height and color, in each compartment. Suchis| Peracues.—In the Convent Garden market, 
decidedly the best plan for planting a border in) London, in August, peaches are quoted in a price 
the mixt style, if the plants are to be examined | current, at L1. 1s. a £1. 10s. per dozen. Necta- 
only from one side; but if a double border, with) rines are quoted atthe same prices. 

a walk on each side, or a clump to be planted on | (4 We have received two numbers of the 
a lawn and varied on all sides, then fix on the | « Farmer and Mechanic,” published at Cincin- 


number of rows, keep the lowest plants round! 144; by L. R. Lincoln &edited by D.C. Wallace, 
the margin and the tallest in the center, adhering Secretary of the Agricultural Society of that 
to the order of arrangement as given above. || County. Judging from the numbers before us, 

For what is termed the “ select fower garden,” || 1, paper will be a valuable acquisition to the 
a different style of planting is adopted—planting | interests to which it is devoted. Itis published 
only one species of plantin each bed, such as tu- | semi-monthly, at $2, per annum. 


lips, hyacinths, dahlias, ranunculus, anemonies, | (4m The lastnumber of the Rail Road Jvur- 
pinks, &c. &c. This mode of planting is very || 4) came to us on an improved sheet. It is now 


simple, all that is requisite being only to plant) printed on fine white paper, and filled with in- 

















them in beds of carefully prepared soil, and mix’ teresting matter, relativeto Rail Roads, Internal 


sap; indeed, the whole art of pruning consists | 
thinning out the branches according to the siz 
health and vigor of the tree; to have the tree y 
well poised with branches as circumstances wi)! 
allow ; and leaving those branches on the trey 
whiah will assist the general circulation of ti) 


sep.”— Gardener's Me cazine, f 





Hyproprosta.—Silliman’s Journal for Ov: 
ber contains a letter from the Rev. William Ca 
of Chester, Conn. to the Editor, giving the piri 
ticulars of four remarkable cases resembling 
drophobia which occurred in that township, a 
which favor the idea, not only that the canin 
virus may take effect many years after it hos 
been received into the system, but that, contra: 
tothe opinions usually entertained, it may lx 
communicated from one person to another. ‘'T'! 
letter is tov long for our columns. After stating 
the particulars reiating to the four cases, the w 
ter comes to the fullowiug conclusion : 

On the supposition that these are to be regar 
edas cases of real hydrophobia, the facts « 
stand thus: 

AL. W. C., first victiin, bitten by a rabid dog i: 
1807. Sick fifteen days. Dhied fifteen years «! 
ter the bite, in 1822, AS. 26 years. 

2. L. T. C., second victim, bitten by W. ‘ 
in 1822. Sick fourteen days. Wied short oi four 


; ; 
the colors as far as possible. ! Improvements, Agriculture, and literary and mis- years after the bite, in 1526, JZ 32 years. 


Autumn, afier the plant has done flowering, oF | cejjaneous articles, news of the day, &e. 
spring, when it begins to grow, are the proper) gyyyey.—A Pennsylvania paper states that a 
seasons for planting and transplanting. The gentleman living in Bradford,Clearfield county, in 
general culture is stirring the soil, enriching it, di- that state, a short time since, cut down a large 
viding overgrown plants, and filling up vacan-|/ pine tree, in which he had previously discovered 
cies, keeping them in neat and proper order during | » number of Bees. After the tree had been felled, 
the growing and flowering season. | it was discovered to be filled with honey for a 

Annuals are sown either in the spring or fall, | distance of 25 feet, the upper combs being perfect- 
generally at the former season ; they are sown in | 1y black with age. Eleven gallons of liquid, and 
rings or patches in the borders or clumps, cover-!! two hundred pounds in the comb, of honey, was 
ing the seeds from an eighth to an inch, accord-|| raken from the tree, which was2} feet in diame- 
ing to their size. Thin them out when they are | ter, and was supposed to have been in the pos- 
about an inch high, and stir the soil occasionally. session of the bees 20 or 30 years. 
Stake and tic any that need support, which is all 
the culture they require. t | 





Shoe Blacking.—lIt is stated in the Boston 
— | Traveler that the celebrated firm of Day & Mar 

x A new kind of shoes areoffered fur sale | tin, London, send to this country $100,000 worth 
in New-York, made of India rubber cloth. The! of their Blacking annually, The editor thinks 
cloth is saturated and painted with the gum,||the Yankees had better manufacture it fur them- 
and polished so as to presenta beautiful surface | selves, and gives the following as the receipt by 
resembling kid. These shoes being impervious|| which it is made:——'To one pound of ivory 
to wet, are intended to supersede the rubber|| black, in which has been mixed halfan ounce of 
shoes, the most uncouth things that ever deformed || oil of Vitriol and an ounce of sweet oil, add one 








3.8. W. EL, third victim, bitten by W. C.\u 

1822. Sick five days. Died five years after tle 
bite, in 1827, A&. 30 years. . 
4. C. C., fourth victim, bitten by W. C. 1 
1822. Sick eleven days. Died short of 6 years 
after the bite, in 1828, A®. 37 years. 
These facts are well established, and they pre: 
clude the necessity, if not the propriety, of refer 
ring the symptoms of their disease to what Is 
sometimes termed spontaneous hydrophobia. Nor 
did the previous habits of life in a majority of the 
patients at all favor such a reference of thei’ 
symptoms. 





Waste Lands.—From an estimate lately lai 
before English Parliament, it appears that above 
15,000,000 acres of land are now lying waste 
and uncultivated in the United Kingdom, yet 
pable of cultivation; and also that there are mil 
lions of acres which now produce very little, fron: 
want of proper cultivation, but which, by judi 
}cious management, might be rendered abundant 
ly fertile. 


A new drama, by Bernard, is shortly to be bro! 
out atthe Adelphi Theatre, London, founded 01 








pretty feet ‘pound of pulverized loaf sugar; mix the whole 


Washington Irving’s story of Rip Van Wink 
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ron the New-Begtand Parmer. * 


For the Scab i Sheep.—Sir Joseph 
packs gives the following remedy. Take 
e pound of quic tsilver ; half a pouud ol 
Venice turpentine; halfa pint of oil of tur- 

ntine; four pounds of hog’s lard: Let} 

ey be rubbed in a mortar ull the quick-) 
iver is thoroughly meorporated with the} 
ther ingredients. ‘To be applied along the; 
‘on the skin, in two lines on each side;, 
4 one down the shoulders, and between the: 
eas. ‘lhe operation not to be later than! 
‘ie middle of October. | 
lwother remedy for the saine Disorder.— 
|r, Deane says the sheep infected is first to} 
- taken from the flock, and put by sell: 
jad then the part aliveted is tohave the wool} 
‘ken off, as laras the skin feels hard to the; 
ver, Washed with soap suds, and rubbed! 
hard witha shoe brush, soas to cleanse and 
treak the scab. Then annoint it with at| 
decoction of tobacco water, mixed with al 
third of lie of wood ashes, as much grease 
as this lie will dissolve, a small quantity of 
tar, and about an eighth of the whole mass 
of the spirits of turpentine. This ointment 
is tobe rubbed onthe part affected, and for 
some little distance round it, at three differ- 
ent times, with an interval of three days 
after each washing. With timely precau- 
tions this will always prove sufficient. 

The Rot in Sheep.—Arthur Young says 
that feeding sheep in dew is found to rot 
them more than any thing else; on which 
account they do not fet them out of fold till 





‘ 


the sun has exhaled the dew from their pas-] 


rures. ‘he same writer gives the follow- 
ug receipt for this disorder. “ Give to each 
sheep one spoonful of spirits of turpentine 
mixed with two of water; after fasting 
twelve hours let them have three doses; 
staying six days between each dose ; this is 
said to have been used with success, even 
neases were the fleece has been nearly 
sone, and the throat terribly swelled.” 
Remedy for Lice and Ticks in sheep.— 
\ir Coke’s receipt for dressing all his flocks 
orevious 10 Winter was as follows: two 
pounds of tobacco; two pounds anda half 
of soft soup; one pound of white mercury in 
»vowder ; bot! in eight gallons of water one 
hour; part the wool once down each shoul- 
Jer and the breast, and twice along each 
<ide; into which pour it: this quantity is e- 
nough for forty sheep.— Yourg’s Annals, 
rol, xix. p. 448. 


Contiguity of fields under Cullure.— 
Many farmers too often overlook this cir- 
cumstances: if they attended to it as much 
as their profit required, we should see land- 
lords reforming their estates in this partic- 
‘lar more than they do at present. There 
‘is not amore expensive, perplexing cireum- 


stance ina farm, than the fields being in a} 


straggling disjointed condition. ‘The disad- 
vantages are numerous and striking. 


1 Fine Calfi—We have a bull calf, now 
four month’s old, that is really a prodigy 
both in size and form. We have seen ma- 
uy of all the different breeds, but never saw 
one of itsage that would etiher weigh, or 
measure with this one by one-third.--- 
There is a full-blooded Durham: Shorthorn 
bullthat runs with him, ane month's old, 
that will neither weigh nor measure with 
him by twenty-five per cent. He is heavi- 
vr than a two year old Devon heifer that runs 
with him. His form is as remarkable as 
‘ts size, His chest is deep. loins broad, ribs 




















barrel form, breast full, hams square, and! 
legs short and straight. Hishair is long and’ 
silky, and color bright brindle on a white| 
ground. ‘I'he dam otf this calf is a very| 
large well formed cow of the Teeswater and! 











From the New-rugland Farmer. 
FEEDING CATTLE, &c, 

| ‘The following, from an experienced cultivator 
|in the state of Maine, we have been permitted to 
copy from a communication sent to the Hon. 
\Joan Wextes, of Boston: 


‘Hoiderness breeds—the sire of the calf is of || {have proved the value of parsnips as a substi- 
\the same cross, which is said to be the origin | tute for my usual green food. The experiment 
of the Durham Shorthorn breed. We can- || ¥48 made ina cow, exhibited as a fat cow, about 
‘uot judge ofthe quality of this cow asa mil- || ®!ght years since, at Brighton. It was_not long 


jer, as she has always been allowed to raise|| ova tase yee rere — sea Pony 
ent pee Al: i ae +| epsshe gave tweive pounds of butter per 
her calves by suckling, but Mr. riga of | . P I ohn 

y pe, r. Sprigg Of] week. While fed on turneps she gave thirteen 


1\nr : . 

i" i ‘hington county, Md. who raised her, ‘|and a half poands per week. ‘They were better 
‘cousiders herand the breed equal in all re-' than Indian meal. 

|specis to any other breed. ‘I'he cow is a|| You recollect two heifers I sent to the Denton 
| bu j/udo, or hornless cow, and the ealf will || bull. I have one now left, and from the pre- 
p:obably be the same, as there is no indica-| duce of her second calf, which was killed at four 
Ition of horns as yet. We consider this calf ,Ye*?s old and weighed nine hundred pounds, l 
the most valuable animal now in this coun-|) MY°* (OW. pe her third calf. ‘The cow gives 
try for improving stock, and he will be sold Hemkee a little st hg ea day, of eek ee 
T) } : 1alf, and is very large and 
tor one-half the price usually charged for | well shaped. 


urham Shorthorns. ‘The cow is six years) ‘The cow exhibited at Brighton mct with an 
‘old last spring, and the two will be sold to- | accident, and at five and a half months lost her 
geiher for $175—or $100 for either, if imme-| calf, and was afterwards unfit for breeding. In 








diately applied for.—American Farmer. the five and a half months she gave, 
. Of butter, 202} Ibs. 
St/i: Cocoons.— We have received from Of cheese, 38 Ibs. 
Miss Parmentier, of Brooklyn two baskets | Milk for the calf, 482 quarts. 
of silk worm cocoons, for exhibition at the}, a first fifty days she gave jifty pounds of 
approaching Fair ofthe American Instistute. ||?“/¢"" aud om an average rather more than nine 


at ht : : || uarts per day of milk to the calf. 
hey consist of two broods spun the present | From the same heifer, which I sent to North- 


season. Those of the second are much lar- | borough, a calf was raised last year by Mr. How- 
ger than the first, and what is of more im- jard, which at seven weeks old he sold for twenty- 
portance, all are ofa beautiful white color. | five dollars. An accident happened to it at five 
We hope every lady in our country, who | months, and when dressed it weighed three hun 
has given attention to the rearing of silk tired and seventy-five pounds 
worms, will imitate Miss P., by epee A writer in Hunter’s Georgical Essays,an Eng- 
ing at the Fair, specimens of their co-'|\jc) work on Agriculture, makes the following 
coons, and, if convenient, accompanying |! remarks: “ 
them with statements of their mode of | “Every fortnight, I send my boy with a shovel 
management. By so doing they will set, and wheel-barrow to take up the dung, which is 
a laudableexample, and promote the welfare | put ona heap and covered with earth or ashes, as 
of their country. The following has been |! think that nothing encourages and promotes 
politely furnished by Miss Parmentier. the a and yoo. ae ml a gee take up 
The silk worms of the first brood were||® §%* _ 0 oon grass land, an which the 
hatched, May 9, 1832. They were fed on j cattle wil not touc 1, more than the too common 
ae me heya vg 4 “| practice of suffering the dung to remain on the 
the Morus alba, or white Italian mulberry,'| ground. “ty astrict adherenoe to the above me- 
Morus multicaulis, or chinese Many-stalk-) tod of taking up the dung, my pasture became 
ed Mulberry, Morus alba macrophylla, and jan entire level of grass. In a few weeks the grass 
other varieties. The litters were changed | is grown on the b hives wherethe dung was laid. 
every second day. The result of this mode || and nota vestige of the dung was to le seen. ~ 
lof feeding was that the worms were in ex-|| But in those pastures where theabove is not prac- 
‘cellent health, and that the cocoons were || "ced, | usually find a great part of them incon 
wo-thirds white, and the remaining |@2¢ed with numerous tufts of rank grass, and 
about two-thire ’ = \la great quantity of dung, especially late in au- 
istraw colored. The eggs which produced | «umn. when the pastures begin to fail; and this 
‘the worms of the second brood, were from | in fact isto diminish or take nearly an eighth ol 
cocoons selected from the first brood, with- euch pastures, not to mention the very great 
‘out regard to colour; care, however hav- | difference of the dung both im quantity and qual 
‘ing been taken to set aside those cocoons only || ity.” 
which were of approved form. “|| Jn Great Britain, land is dear and labor cheap 
The worms of the second brood were || and the course above reconimended is undoubtealy 


ladvisable. But whe ie he om ait. & 
hatched July 80th, These were fed exclu-j| *dvisable. But whether it is worth the while for 
sively cn the Morus multicaulis. A proof| 











‘our farmess to take so much pains to preserve the 
: ; : i\manure of their pastures, they must determine 
ol the excellence oi this mulberry, is, that) [py pastures which are rich and well stocked with 
the silk worms of this brood which had re-|' neat cattle it would, probably, be expedient. ‘Ths 
ceived the same care as those of the first, |, manure might be gathered by a cartor a whweel- 
_completed the different stages of their exis-| barrow, thrown into heaps in the pasture, ot 
| tence in the short period of tirenty-siv days. \drawn to the farm yard, as circumstances might 
| Thecocoons obtained from this brood were || ditect, and covered with earth. Therecan be no 
all ofa perfect snow whiteness. If experi-|/ doubt that 1 on aban ie taake ee other stock 
mee | ld prove that silk worms fed e || are confines every nignt in ys rds, that if is good 
ence shoul I - caper . en hushandey tu throw their drippings into heaps 
tirely Ou the Morus multicaulis, invariably llevery morning, at least every two or three dave. 
; produce white cocoons, it appears evident} to cover them with common earth, ashes, marsh 
that this will add another invaluable advan-|, mud, or something else, which will prevent their 
‘tage to those which this tree is already |/ substance from being dried up, or washed away 
i|kuown to possess—it being perfectly hardy, by rain—N. FE. Por, 
‘always preferred by the worms to any other || Advertising.—A little waggery in an ad 
‘kind. having abundance of large leaves that || vertisement hasa good efleet. A person in 
irequire but a little time to gather them, and/| this town at the commencement of his busi 
‘constantly putting forth branches, and leaves ||ness, advertises that “ the dargest favors 
jthat always afford food suitable for the dif-|; would be most gratefully received, and 
ferent ages of the insects.—N. Y. Farmer. |) smallerx ones in proportion !"--Lowell Com 
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WHEATLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 








Nov. 17, 1832, 








ON RAISING CLOVER SEED. 
In compliance with a request of the Directors 


, , 
f this Society, requesting my views of the ex-|| Expense—say 8 Ibs. of seed per acre and 








ince of clover, taken in connection with plaster, |) 
as an ameliorating crop, no less than its value as/| 
»asturage and meudow, opens a vast field for in-)| 
juiry and experiment, upon which much has! 
heen already said, and upon which there is yet | 
‘oom for much more. As it regards the profits of! 
the cultivation of the different varieties of clover | 
for raising seed, I must confess that my experi-) 
ence is somewhat limited, having never cultivated 
yut the large variety of red clover. I have so far | 
given the preference to this kind, in consideration | 


Fer the Gonsese Farmer. | of chaff, which would be 180 bushels to the acre. | 
; _ Twenty-five bushels, which was carried to the 
ETY. , clover machine for an experiment, yielded 45 lbs. 
| of clean seed. 


‘I have made the estimate at $9 per bushel, 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
i} 


RESULT OF CLEANING SEED. 


day--say drawing to mill and clean- 
ing, excluslve of the use of machine, 
per acre, 


Expense, SiO uo 


|| Produce—According to the above experi- 


ment of 415 lbs. to 25 bushels of chaff 
at 150 bushels per acre, there would _ 
be 5 bushels 23 Ibs. per acre, $48 45 





being the price at which I readily sold | 
what seed | cleaned. Balance, 38 45 
RESULT IN CHAFF. 


of its increased value as an ameliorating crop;' Expense—6 bushels of chaff and sowing, 





tw ra ' ot. ow per acre, $1 00 
ind when sowed sufficiently thick, I think it infe | Mowing and raking per acre, 2 Oo 
rior to none either for pasture or meadow. But | Drawing and thrashing, 2 50 
the small varieties, merely for raising seed, so | 

9 50 


far as I have been able to judge, are decidedly 
wreferable to the large, for the following reasons, | 
viz: 1. Being more sure to seed well, the straw || 
»eing so small that the seed does not blast by its | 
‘odging and rotting on the ground. 2. Being | 
nore early, the seed crop may be obtained as a | 
second crop after mowing or late pasturing, and 1 
um not aware that there is yet any difference in | 
‘he price of seed in market. Although 1 have 
iniformly been in the habit of raising my own 
seed, yet | have never until last year kept any | 
account of the quantity of seed that is produced), 
to the acre, feeling amply satisfied that, at the ex- | 
oense of a few days’ work. 1 obtained seed enough | 
for my own use, and generally have more or less | 
to dispose of. In 1831, 1 had a field of twenty- | 
seven acres that had been under wheat the previ- i 
ous year, and had been seeded with the large red 

‘lover in the previous spring. I intended to have 


‘et the clover attain a good growth, and to have | 


Produce—180 bushels of chaff per acre, 

at 124 ets. per bushel being the custo- 
mary price of seed in the chaff, 22 50 
Balance, $17 UO 
Leaving a balance in favor of cleaning of $21 45 
Although the above are tle prices at which | 
sold my clover seed, yet | am aware that the clean 
seed is estimated higher than the usual price of 


the article in market [| find the price quoted in 


the New ‘ork price current, for some time past, 


is $6 50, although it is generally worth more 
here. At this price, the produce of an acre a- 
mounts to $35 53 
Deduct expense of cleaning, 10 00 


Balance, $25 53 
Nett proceeds per acre, by selling in chaff, 
after deducting expense, 7 00 


Leaving still a balance in iavor of clean- 
ing, of $8 53 
In the above estimate, I have not taken any | 
notice of the value of the feed in the fall and in 


| received from a very intelligent 
| farmer in a distant part of the Union; 
| who for many years held a high and distingnish 
ed seatin the councils of the nation. Amono 


4 00 smattering of botanical science would a, 
> vou G 


— ———— 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
The following extracts are from a letter lately 
and experience, 


and one 


y sat , r by. |} ‘ ; R ¢ 5 . > ved —U . . 
oense and profit of raising clover seed, &c. I sub | sowing, seed at 15 cts. per |b. DF : »' some papers which,I sent him, was a number of 
nit the following: Mowing and raking per acre, 2 OO ‘ a — 
nit the fo g: i Drawing and thrashing per acre 2 5) the Genesee Farmer. 
. : . ; thie if ¢ cate a) S ? ah -e2Reo 
This being a subject with which you are all| Cheexpense of cleaning I cannot exactly a CHESS, 
nore or less acquainted, I therefore do not expect |, ascertain, the machine, when I cleaned “The rural paper relates to a Subject whic} 
° . i . . . ° : tj 
to be able to advance any thing new, or particu- | mine, not being in good repair; | how- | my avocation must make interesting, * + . 
arly interesting to you. The immense import- | ever easily cleaned two bushels per LT like N. Dennis’s mode of expelling the delusion) 
i 


in regard to the transmutation of plants. A me 

mon 
strate the thing impossible. Dr. Darlington, ;, 
an address before the Pennsylvania Agricultura 
Society some years ago, in a few words put thi 
transmutation of metals and of plants, on tj, 


same footing. Ele showed that wheat and ches. 


are generically and specifically different plants 


Laws so fixed cannot be violated. Uncultivates 
men may be convinced more ¢ ffectually, however 
by the practical process of cleaning the seed, 
“A few years ago, —— —— of Harr 
burgh, a learacd lawyer, enteriained me a whol, 
winter's even 
ence that a fiei 
civilly told hi 
facts, but I mn: 


with the history of his experi. 
wheat might turn into chess, | 
at I could not except to hi 
thold my assent from his co) 
year, I put into his hand 

s, and I presume he h 


clusions. The 

Da:lington’s A 
the error, * * * *# +& 

(os N FODDER, 

“There is in the © Farmer” an article 


not since propag: 


securing Of corm fodder which I cannot but thin 

contains error. ‘The writer says the grain afte: 
fructification, is matured by the descending sa 

and that the plant may be safely cut up whil: 
the foliage isgreen. Now these positions [ doubt 
as I believe corn will be matured when the top 
removed even before feuctification; and that t! 


| grain will be lightened by cutting up too soo 


A distiller owned two plantations, one of whi 

herented. His tenant cut up his corn to sect 
the fodder. When he came to distil, he found o 
bushel of corn of his own raising to yield mor 
spirit than a bushel of his tenant’s. But we ar 


ploughed it infor another crop of wheat. I com- ithe spring, say until the 10th of June, together | in want of more experimentson this subject. 


menced ploughing it about the middle of June, | 


with the benefit accruing to the land by the root’s 


and, after having ploughed one half of the spy Wer yet I consider those benefits more than 


he clover had begun to lodge, and the ground be-| 


an equivalent to the whole expense of harvesting 


“ The best mode which I have found to secure 
its vilue, is to blade all below the upper ear, then 
cut the top and bind up both together. This nv) 


ing very hard, I was obliged to quit it as the || the seed. It will be well to notice, however, | be done when the foliage is yet green, and whei 
° 1} : > , 

plows choked incessantly. I then turned off my || that when a crop, such as the above, is suffered to | all can be gathered and saved. When husket 

stock, and concluded to save the remainder for, go to seed, that the clover in a great measure dies | the stalks may be easily gathered, and will be 


seed when it got sufficiendy ripe, which was 


,out, and never flourishes well after. Such, at} 


found a good food for dry stock in winter. Th 


‘ A | . 1} . ° ‘ e at 
pretty late. I commenced mowing it, and endea-| least has been my experience: the crop also |) grain is hardened in the natural way, and has it 


vored to leave as much of the straw on the ground 
as possible, even at the expense of losing consi-| 
derable seed. As anticipated cleaning the seed, | 
{ let it lay in the swath for a considerable time, | 


in order to have it thrash easier. I raked up in| 
. | 
the morning as much as we could thrash in the 


afternoon, when it had got quite dry. Two 
men and two horses thrashed it as f)-' as a man 





| comes off too late for following with wheat the | 
| 
| low. DAVID M’VEAN. 


season to have been particularly favorable for the 
\cultivation of seed clover. ‘Tunis year I saved 
'| five acres precisely under the same circumstances 


same season—but it will be in good order for | 
‘corn the succeeding spring, or for a summer fal- | 
| fere with seed time. In gathering the corn, ther 
I would further remark, that I consider last! 
| found much more left on the stalks in husicing 
| out of the stook than off the ground; and a hane 


| will do less work. A great loss of fodder attends 


greatest weight and value, and nothing is lost— 
If cut and stooked as the writer proposes, 1 wits’ 
either be cut a little too early, or too late, or inter 


is aloss of time, and a loss of grain; as I have 


and boy could draw it out of the fivid, which! of last year, except that it was not fed so late, |,stook husking. I am therefore clearly of opin: 


would be «out one acre in an afternoon. I con- 
tinued to work it in this way until I had thrashed 
five acres. The time for sowing wheat having 
arrived, and not being aware of the value of the 
seed, I let it lay on the ground until a succession 
of wet weather had sprouted it, and it was final- 
ty lost. Upon the five acres, I had 900 bushels 


which I think was no injury to it; it proved 
an utter failure as far as it regards the seed part: 
this, however, rarely happens. I would also re- 


last year’s crop, that it had little or no effect in re- 
tarding the growth of it, except in beating paths 
through it, the growth being rapid and luxuriant. 








mark that, although I mentioned the feeding of 


jion from many years’ experience that stooking Is 
not the way to get the most and best fodder; ©! 
the best grain; or that it is the cheapest and leas’ 
troublesome mode of securing the crop.” 
There is one great advantage from stooking 
however, contemplated by J. 8, which my 
‘respondent who resides in a climate of lowget 
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‘iyst importance. 


the grain. 
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_.asons, eppeacs to have overlooked, to wit: to), 
olecl the corn from the danger of early autum- i 
a In many of the hilly districts of the |, 

sate of New-York, this is a consideration of the 


ii ast 5. 


Without intending to express any opinion | 
those two different methods of securing corn 
»dder, 1 would ask whether the leaves of the 
wisk are not sufficient to elaborate the sap, and 
repare the juices for the grain as it ripens, with- 


+ the stalk leaves? If I have understood wri- 


‘and yet none which would afford the farmer a | 





+ or the Genesee Farmer 
HORSES. 
There is perhaps no part of the stock of this 
county, which is so much neglected as the Horse, | 


better profit if properly pursued. 


‘ “12 | 

It is to be supposed that a “horse race” will | 
bring together the best “ blood” of the country— | 
and that, on such occasions, a fair sample of the | 


_ horses of the neighborhood will be exhibited, both | 


If so, the late 


es 


{ 
bly shaped, raw-boned animal at three years old, 


not worth more than forty or fifty dollars, while 
they might. with the same expense, have raised 
a beautiful blood colt, which would have yielded 
them, at the same age, from one to two hundred 
dollars. 

Lest I should make this article too long, I will 
conclude with an extract froma valuable English 
work on this subject. It is addressed particularly 
to Farmers, and contains some useful directions - 





for the “turf” and by visitors. “ A farmer, and more particularly, a small far- 


rs on Vegetable Physiology, the sap ascends; “ horse race” near this village, (Carthage) gave || mer, will prefer a mare to’a gelding, both for ti- 


ad atter being elaborated in the leaves, it forms 
If there is no, 
ror in this view of the subject, then I should) 
line to the opinion that the juices which s well 
i grain are not derived from the stalk leaves; 
vad if so, then the farmer may remove them as. 
im as the stalk is matured, without injury to) 
And I suspect that an ear, surround- | 
by its husk, standing on a stalk fully supplied | 
y the roots with sap, and freely exposed to the} 
un and air, would ripen better than an ear stand-! 
ng on astalk cut off from any further supply of 
ap, With its leaves bruised and crowded into a 
took, and excluded from a free exposure to the, 
renial influences of the season. 
i have made these remarks under an im; ress: | 
m that the stem leaves of Indian corn, or of | 
viheat, only prepare the juices for the stem or | 
talk; and that the husk in one case, and the’ 
uall in the other case, are the true elaborators of 
juices appropriated to the grain. The cor- 
clness, Or incorrectness of these views, might 
nearly determined by removing the leaves 
rom the stails before the grain fills; and if ei- 
ner the Editors or any of their correspondents, 
have made such experiments, I should be gratified 
» have the result. 


» juices proper which descend. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 

The roots of some kinds of Iris, if left undis- | 
rbed for a few years, rise to the surface of the | 
sound, or even above it, and then become dama-_ 
ced by the frost. Of these kinds are Jris germa-' 
“a, and Iris florentina; and last winter the) 
tter, a native of the south of Europe, was so 
much injured as to bloom very sparingly this | 
season. ‘To preventa recurrence, I transplanted | 
one immediately after flowering, setting it two | 


' 


| 


: three inches deeper in the soil; and it now ex-| 
bits a fresher green and a more vigorous vege- | 
ition than those which without delay I intend to 
‘reat in the same manner. D.T. | 





forthe Genesee Farmer. | 


occasionally for several years past, I have been | 


a “beggarly account” of the “blood” of Monroe || ding and driving. She will not cost him so much 
county. I have rarely seen such an assemblage | at first, and he will get a great deal more work 
of meagre and miserably formed animals. Out) out of her There can be no doubt that, taking 
of five or six hundred horses assembled there in |} bulk for bulk, a mare is stronger and more last- 
one day, I do not believe that twenty fair, well | ing than a gelding ; and in addition to this, the 
turned horses could have been found,—and even | farmer has her to treed from. This, and the pro- 
most of those brought uvon the course, were |} fit which is attached to it, is well Known in the 
sadly deficient in almost every point which marks | breeding counties. Wherever there are good hor- 
a first rate courser. Itis a lamentable fact, that || ses, with conveniences for rearing colts, the far 
we are far behind most of the counties of this || mer may start as a breeder with certainty of suc: 
state in the breed of our horses; and unless some }, cess. 

effort is made to introduce an improved breed of || “‘ The mare need not be idle while she is breed- 
“ blood” horses, we shall continue to be disgra-|,ing. She may be worked moderately almost to 
ced by such a pitiful exhibition as we had last} the period of her foaling, and with benefit rather 
than otherwise: nor is there occasion that much 
Having had occesion to visit Jefferson county | of her time should be lost even While she is 
i suckling. If she is put to horse in June, the 
forcibly struck with the difference between the | foaling time will fall, and the less of labor will 
pasieadil died county and this. There, ulmost | occur, in the most leisuretime of the year. 

every farmer boasts of his “ Duroc,” “ Blucher” or } “ There are two rocks on which the farmer of- 
“Roman” colt; and while they justly pride | ten strikes: he pays little attention to the kind of 
themselves upon the beauty and symmetry of their | mare, and less tothe proper nourishment of the 
proportions, they are no less proud of their speed foal. It may be laid down asa maxim in breed- 
and bottom. Seven or eight years since, a club || ing, however general may be the prejudice against 
was formed in Watertown to improve the breed || it, that the value of the foal depends a great deal 
of their horses, and they have successively pro- ! more on the dam than on the sire. The Arabs 








weck. 


cured the best “studs” that could be obtained with- | are convinced of this, for no price will buy from 
} | “1. ° 
‘out reference to price. The horse “Blucher,”) them a likely mare of the highest blood; and 


which was kept by that club three or four years, they trace back the pedigree of their horses, not 


‘was sired by “Old Duroc,” and was one of the || through the sire, but the dam. The Greek sport- 


most perfect and beautifully formed horses | ing-men held the same opinion, long before the 
which this country has produced. I think the | Arab horse was known. 

club paid for him $1500. Since Blucher’s death, } “The farmer, however, too frequently thinks 
they have procured the celebrated horse “ Ro-) that any mare will do to breed from; and if he 
man,” which was imported a few years since in-| can find a great prancing stallion, with a high 
to Boston, and was considered for some time the | sounding name, and loaded with fat, he reckons 
swiftest horse in England. He is far inferior to |! on having a valuable colt; and should he fail, he 
“ Blucher” in figure and appearance, but is pro-| attributes the fault to the horse, and not to his 
bably among the best race blood in our country. |' own want of judgment and prudence. Far more 
Thus it is that Jefferson county has been enabled) depends upon the mare than is dreamt of in his 
tochange her entire breed of horses, and tostand | philosophy. 

almost unrivaled in this state for beauty and specd.|| “If he has an undersized, or a blemished, o1 
Why cannot the same course be pursued here 7} unsound mare, let him continue to use her on his 


TRIFLES, No. VI. | It is as easy and as cheap to raise a good horse! farm: she probably did not cost him much, and 


‘* Man is food for worms.” ! | 
i protest against the employment of this senti- || three or four years old, is as three or four to one. |, of breeding from her. 


as a poor one, and the difference in value, when} she will beat any gelding; but let him not think 
A 1comy mare, with 


ment, either in poetry, or in funeral sermons ; be-|| A little exertion and unanimity is only necessa-|/some blood in her, and most of the good points, 


‘ause itis in direct contravention to the princi- | 
ples of taste; and any argument in its favor, | 
fvunded on its truth, can have no more validity | 
‘than arguments founded on the truth and in favor} 
of other indelicate :deas which good manners 
have proscribed. 

Butit can only be true in particular circum- 
stances. According to the rites of sepulture as 
performed in this country, it can rarely be affirm- 
ed; but on the reverse we have the most incon 
testible evidence to show that in numerous in- 


ry, among those who are immediately interested 'will alone answer hfs purpose. She may bear 

on this subject, to supplant the present race of about her the marks of honest work, but she 

graceless and speedless animals, by the best blood |; must not have any disease. ‘There is scarcely a 

which our country can produce. It is of the ut- || malady to which the horse is subject, that is noi 

most importance to every classof the community, || hereditary. Contracted feet, curb, spavin, roar- 

but especially so tothe farmer. ling, thick wind, blindness, notoriously descend 
Every farmer ought to have one or two breed- |j from the sire or dam to the foal. 


ing mares, and care shoald be taken that they are|| “ The foal should be well taken care of for the 


“worth the keeping.” Our farmers have been, 
and still are, too careless On this subject. They 
seem satisfied if they do but “ raise a colt,” with- 








stances it is totally unfounded. 


out reflecting that in one case they have a misera- 


first two years. It is bad policy to stint, or halt 
starve, the growing colt. The colt, whether in- 
tended for a courser or carriage horse, may be ear- 
lier handled, but should not be broken-in unti! 
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three years old; and then the very best breaking 
in, for the carriage horse, is to make him earn « 
little of his living. Let him be put to harrow 
light plough. Going over the rough ground w) 
teach him to lift his feet well, and give him th 
high and showy action, excusable in a carriag 
horse, but excusable in no other. In the succeed- 


written address, which was delivered before the 


routine of employment, counting loss and profit,” 






‘ 


ing winter, he will be perfectly ready for the 
‘own or country market.” Quercus. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Mr. Epirorn—lIn the Genesee Farmer of the 


| 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
chased, under poor cultivation, and produced al summer. In this manner, more than 
very small profit. But by a judicious cultivation, | of rich manure are produced from the 
(ploughing and manuring) where only three tons | ally. 


inglish hay are made 


above, are about 50 acres alluvial, 50 rocky, 30 throw the water over aconsiderab! 


designed, whether for pasturage or tillage.—- 


annually. | hundred are aatural fruit; the 











Nov. 17, 183: 


SA ren 





thirty cord: 
pen anny. 


hay were produced, now, forty tons of good) On the south side of the English meadow is ; 
large wateyy swamp, the level of hich is sey ae 
Othe 300 acres, about 100 are wood land, 100)! feet above the level of the meadow. A dite} tn 

asture, 20 tillage, 30 low meadow, 40 Engtish || been dug threugh a rise of land on the north ‘a 
meadow, and 10 orcharding. Included in the, of the swamp, by which means Mr.'I hatcher ear 
€ portion of his 


clayey, and 20 wet and cold land. The whole is) meadow to great advantage ; thereby iy, provir 


well fenced into convenient lots for the purposes the quantity and quality of his grass 
‘There are about 500 apple trees on t! 
About 100 cords of manure are used on the iarms, mostly in orchards and of different ages 


1c farm 
Ss Four 
° ° } } . : retuameder an 
Uponcalculation of five years past, the produce | young fruit trees engraited with the best of feos 


27th October, you published an elegant and well of the farm annually, on an average, is as fol-|| All the trees arc in good condition, except a fix 


Wheatland Agricultural Society, on the 13th.— 
‘Towards its close, the author, in comparing the 
agriculturists with other pursuits, says—“ Un- 
like the tradesman, whose mind and body are 
continually confined to the unvaried and irksome 


&c. In using the term tradesman, I fear he will 
convey a very different idea to the generality of 
his readers, from what I presume he intended. 
Walker and Webster define a tradesman, “a 
shopkeeper,” “a trader,” “a buyer and seller,” 
which undoubtedly 1s the sense in which the au- 
thor intended to apply it. But general use applies 
itto a mechanic,—and if such should have been 
his intention, it is unjust, untrue, and baneful 
would be its effects on society if believed.— 
‘There is no dishonorable grade of productive la- 
bor; they are all equally laudable, and all essen- 
tial to the comfort, convenience and welfare ot 
society. What could the farmer do without the 
artist? Where would be his fertile fields, his 
convenient dwellings, and comfortable clothing ? 
Where his knowledge or means of improve- 
ment? All producers are fellow lavorers for the 
general good, equally honorable, and all depend- 
ent. If you wish the farmer to prosper, place 
him by the side of the consumer; let him patro- 
nize the artist who consumes his produce, and 
each will profit by theexchange. The more use- 
ful labor that can be profitably employedin any 
section, the better it is for every individual there. 
A Laporer. 


From the New Bedford Courier. 
BRISTOL COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The following Report was made atthe late Ex- 
hibition of this Society. 

The Committee appointed to examine and 
consider the claims for premiums for the dest cul- 
tivated Farms, inthe county of Bristol, submit 
‘he following Report :— 








lows: English hay, 50 tons; coarse meadow hay, | mijured by the last winter. They are Well pru 
50 tons; Indian corn, 160 bushels—40 co the} ned. Mr. Thatcher thinks that the eeteians ‘ 
acre; Rye, 60 bushels—10 tothe acre; Turneps. | pruning ts just before the sap starts freely, Eve. 
trom 100 to 200 bushels per acre; Potatoes, 60 | ry spring the young trees are washed With equal 
bushels——from 100 to 200 per acre; Winter ap. | parts of ley and soap ; keeping the sward loos; 
ples, 50 bushels; Cider, 60 barrels; (Culinary | about their roots by chip manure or old pomace, 
vegetables in profusion for family use; Beef, For several years past Mr. Thatcher has take, 
2000 Ibs.; Pork, 1500Ibs. The stock consists of) up five or six acres of pasture land, and laid it 
3 horses, 4 oxen, 7 cows, 30 young cattle. 5 hogs, | down immediately with winter rye and fine to 
50 sheep, three fourths merino. | without manure. By this course he general! 
As to rotation of crops, he plants first potatoes! obtains six or seven bushels of rye to the acre 
on sward well ploughed, spreading on the acre 5) and much better pasture. His mowing land is 
cords of coarse manure, and putting as much) laid down in the spring with sumer rve, belie. 
more in the hills. The second year he plants the | ving it to be far better than oats, both for the |and 
same with corn, observing the same rule as above, and grass. Of summer rye he usually has tey 
stated, spreading five cords on the acre and put- or fifteen bushels to the acre. As to English tur. 
ting a like quantity in the hills. The third year neps, he selects a piece of sward, where he in 
he sows down with spring rye and grass seed, as| tend- to plant the next year, and after taking off 
early as the state of the ground will admit. The) the hay, turns it over with the plough, and puts 
round is then made even by a heavy roller.—';on a considerable quantity of manure. Then 
Nearly a bushel of rye is sown to the acre, some | the ground is made smooth with a light harrow, 
clover, Rhode Island, or red top, but a good quan-| taking care not to bring up the sward. The seed 
tity of herds grass. He plants the blue potatoes, isthen sown thinly and harrowed in. By this 
principally, believing them tu yield best, and that course, a crop is obtained from 100 to 200 bushels 
they are best for the table. per acre. 
Eis beef is principally made on grass and green |___His improveinents have bc enjgreat in removing 
corn stalks; and his pork on boiled potatoes, || hedges, subduing bushes, planting little (say four 
pumpkins and meal. _ |) acres to corn and four to potatoes) and manuring 
His stock is the native breed witha little mix | highly, and in bringing poor worn out lana 
ture of the Beckworth blood. The calves inten-|)) Which yiclded little or nothing, to produce abun- 
ded to be raised (which must be red) are in three | dantly. 
or four days from the birth, taken from the cow | All the buildings are in good repair. The 
and fed with new milk for a few days, then with dwelling house, which is 28 by 33 feet, stands on 
milk porridge, and in a few weeks with a little | arise of land, fronted by ornamental trees» Ad 
dry ueal. At the age of three months they are | joining the house is the kitchen, the milk room, 
weaned, and left to take care of themselves ina the cheese room, the well room, the wood house 
good pasture. the chaise room, the wagon house, the farmer's 
There are three barns on the farm One, 30 work-shop, and cider mul. It seems that Mr 
by 70 feet, with a shed adjoining, 12 by 60. On * Thatcher has adopted the very important motto, 
the south is the barn yard, about four rods square, |! ‘a place for everything, and everything in its 
and within it a well of water. In this barn are place.” Order and method every where met the 
wintered his horses, oxen and cows The yard) eye, and were the Committee permitted to step 
affords a large quantity of manure annually. In) withinthe threshold, they could say, that there ts 
the autumn he carts out the manure, and uses it) the house of quict, cheerfulness and plenty. 
for his corn and grass. Inthe winter he feeds|| ‘The amouut of yearly produce, exclusive ot 
his cattle, more or less, in the yard, and in the | supporting the family, &c. and sale of stock, is 
spring, the raw manure which is made in the, about $350 The annual expenses of labor, &. 
winter is spread over it; he thencarts in as many | in cultivating the farm, with the taxes, area yout 
loads of loam, and covers the whole, to keep the | $270, leaving an annual profit of $550 beyond te 
strength of the manure from evaporating, and the || expenses. 
cattle are yarded upon it during the summer.--| ‘I'he Committee were highly gratified to learn 
Thus about fifty-five cords of excellent compost ||that this large farm had been managed for the 


!’ 








‘The Committee expected that among the ma- 
uy judicious farmers of the county of Bristol, 


are annually made in this yard, part of which is|| last three years without the use of ardent spirits 
appropriated for corn, and a partis spread on} Mr. Thatcher is confident that without rum his 





there would this year be several competitors for||grass land, as stated above. (ne barn. 30 feet || laborers go through the business much better, do 

the premiums on the best eultivated farms; but}|square, with a shed adjoining, 12 by 60 feet, is||more work, and are more peaceable. He now 

in this they are disappointed. Although the}}tilled with the ge hay produced on the farm || hears no grumbling for the want of more of the 
e 


premiums are not so large as could be desired,|jIn this barn t 


yet as an accurate record of industry and man. 


agement might be advantageous to the applicants, 


young cattle are kept through|| stimulus, as was the case when that article was 
the winter. The yard adjoining is warm, and | used. This, we think, puts to silence the clamot 








excite emulation, and extend useful information]|and is used for potatoes. ‘The other barn, 30 by! 


the manure made is coarse (say about ten cords) jof some farmers, that laborers cannot be obtained 
|without the poison. The practice of total ab- 


among those who do not cultivate to the best ad-|/40 feet, is appropriated for the hay designed for || stinence from ardent spirits, wherever put in force. 


vantage—it was "one gpa that many would ex-]|jsale. 


hibit their agricu 


| will invariably prove highly advantageous both te 


tural enterprises and claim the|] The hog-pen, about three rods square, isan||the farmer and laborer. In this thing, Mr 


premiums Every improvement is important tojjimportant source of manure. It is so situated | Thatcher has taken clevated ground, on we 
‘he farmer, and by bringi sy the results before the }}and formed as to hold water, more or less, all the | every farmer ought to stand, and is worthy ol 4 
oun'ty, many useful hint: would probably beljsummer. It is cleaned out in the spring, and the | praise and imitation. 


r) lipew : . . - coe 
produced, and the general interests of agriculture]]manure appropriated for corn. After it is cleared 


he advanced. 





i ,| Although Mr. Thatcher had no competitor, y 
it is then filled with almost every material that | from the good judgment in the cultivation ane 


Peter Thatcher, Esq. of Attleborough, is the}| will make manure, as old hay, straw, coarse ma- | management of his farm--renovating an exhaust 
only claimant, and on the first Monday in July|jnure from the stable, loam, brakes, bulruches,'jed and worn out soil, &c. the Committee with 


last, the Committee attended to the services as-||bushes of one summer’s growth, sea-weed. weeds 
signed them. This farm, situated in the east 


Parish of Attleborough, consists of 300 acres, 200||to a smallercompass by the swine, similarsubstan-| 
of which were, ten years ago, when it was pur-¥ces are added, f 





pleasure award to him the first premium, the sum 
of fifteen dollars. By order, ; 

ROLAND GREEN, Chairman. 
rom time to time, through the! Octuber 3, 1832. 


of allkinds, &c. As these articles are worked in- 
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In the “ .Wemoirs of the Philadelphia Agri- 
yltural Society.’ vol itt. page 120, of the Ap 

pendix is a paper signed John R. Evans, which 
tates, in substance, that posts in a fence will last 
ouch the longer for setting them with the tops 
lown. Ina note on this article the Hon. Richard 
Peterssays'--V. & Far. 

i have experienced the truth of the fact above 
stated. ido not pretend accurately and satisfac- 
rorily to account for it. { conjectured, that by 
reversing the vessels in which the sap had been 
ceustomed to circulate, whilst the tree was in 
ite, the moisture drawn up by the sun, in vessels 
ven of dead timber, was impeded by the reversed 
position. Elad the posts been, as they generally 
are, placed with their butt ends downward, the 
vessels designed for circulation of sap, might be 
filled with moisture from the airor earth, Low- 
ever fancifal this conjecture may appear, the tact 
mentioned by Mr, Evans, is important, and pro- 
ved in Inany instances. R. PETERS. 

The Pleasure of Amusement compared 
ith the Pleasure from Industry in our 
Callings.—How is that man deceived who 
thinks to maintain a constant tenure oj 
pleasure by a continued pursuit of sports 
and recreations. ‘The most voluptuous and 
loose person breathing, were he but tied to 
tollow his hawks and his hounds, his dice 
iid his courtships, every day, would find it 
the greatest torment that could befall him; 
tie would fly to the mines and the galleys! 
tor his recreation, and to the spade and the 
mattock for a diversion from the misery of 
a continual unremitted pleasure. But, on 
the contrary, the providence of God has so 
ordered the course of things, that there is 
no action, the usefulness of which has made 
t the matter of duty and of profession, but 
aroan may Jead the continual pursuit of it 
without loathing and satiety. The same 
shop and trade that employs a man in_his 
youth, employs him also in his age. Eve- 
ry morning he rises fresh to his hammer 
aud anvil; he passes the day singing; cus- 
tom has naturalized his labor to him; his 
<hop is his element, and he cannot,with any 
enjoyment of himself, live out ofit. John- 
son thought the happiest life, was that of a 
man of business, with some literary pursuit 
for amusement; and that, in general, no 
one could be virtuous or happy, that was 
not completely employed. ‘Be not solita- 
ry.be not idle,” is the conclusion of Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy.” 








CrntrirvcaL Force.—A few weeks since, 
we mentioned an instance of the bursting of 
a grindstone used in the U.S. Armory, in 
Springfield, by which one workman was se- 
riously wets | and that a death was occa- 
sioned at Danforth’s works in Suffield, by a 
similar accident. Another accident of the 
same character recently occurred at Pome- 
roy’s gun factory, in Pittsfield,by the burst- 
ing of a large grindstone, weighing 2100 
pounds. When the stone was hung for use, 
it was, as was supposed, thoroughly tested, 
by being made to revolve with great rapidity 








mendous momentum while rapidly revolv- 
ing.—[ Balumore Gaz. ] 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
Ur the Weel, Ending Nov. 10. 


With Particular Notices of Actual Sales. 


Ashes—There was a fair demand at 4 50 and 
470. 

Hops—First sort are held at 21a22cts. There 
was no decisive movement. 

Provisions—Beef came in freely and met a 
ready sale at $83 for mess and $5} tor prime, 
country inspection. Old Pork, of which there is} 
yet a supply, sold at steady rates; the new which 
arrived, was of inferior quality, and sold at a re- 
duced price. Lard declines. The market is 
well supplied with butter, which commands 16a17 
cts. fur fresh diary and l2al4cts. for common 
qualities. 

Tallow— There are buyers at ]0cts; the mar- 
Ket bare. 

Wool—An active demand continues at full 


prices. 
Am. Sax. - 55465] Lamb’s fine, - 37 a 00 
Do. Mer. fl. 45a 50 | Do. Ist qual. - a37} 


Com. to }bd. 25435] Do. 2nd. - 25 a OW 
Corn Exchange.—The supplies of flour were 


bris. ‘The demand fell off, but as a considerable 
part of the arrivals had been previously cohtracted 
for, the stock remaining at the close of business 
was quite light. ‘Theclosing prices were as fol- 
lows: Western #6i4a3; Troy 5.8; Howarid-st 

i; Georgetown ja}; New-York city and all the 
common Southern sorts 38. At these prices 
there was a fair demand for western, the supplies 
being expected soon to cease, but southern was 
little else than nominal. The demand was chiefly 
for eastern ports, where the stocks remain very 
light. Rye flour sold at $45-8aj, and corn meal 
at $17a$18 puncheon. All sorts of grain scarce. 
W heat maintained its prices, and all coarse grains 
advanced materially. Virginia and North Caro- 
lina wheat sold all the way from 127a131 cts — 
Genesee, none in market, it would command 132 
al36 cts. Jersey Rye closed at 85cts. and up 
river rye at 90cts. Northern corn sold on Satur- 
day at 93cts. for yellow and 86a88 for white ; 


The two last sales of barley were 2000 bu. at 91 
cts. and 800 bu. at 90 cts. with a tendency down- 
ward. 


N. YORK CATTLE MARKET—Nov. 10. 

At market this day from 700 to 800 head of 
Beef Cattle, 3500 to 4000 Sheep, 250 to 300 
Swine, anda small number ot Milch Cows. A- 
bout 300 of the above number of Beef Cattle 











before the workmen commenced grinding} 
upon it, and it was supposed, from the ex- 
periment made, tobe safe. But while one 
one of the workmen was engaged in grind- 
ing a bayonet upon it week betore last, the 
stone flew into two parts, one of which 
weighing about 1000 lbs. went up through the 
(floor overhead, fell upon the man at work, 
and crushed him instantly. His name we 
have notlearned. ‘These cases of the im- 
mense power of the centrifugal force show 
that great caution is necessary in using 


were of an inferior quality and remained over 
from last weeks sale. The demand for extra 
cattle was good, and this quality we quote at $7, 
there being but few of this description in market, 
most of the sales were made at from $5 to $6 per 
cwt. 

Sheep. ‘The demand fair and prices varying 
from $14 to $4each. A few sales for supesior 
were mad? from $6 to $8 each. 

Milch Cows are in good demand and sales ef. 
fected at $25 to $30 and #35 each. 

Swine. Market brisk and prices from 3 to 34 
and 4cts. per lb.; a few ordinary were taken at 
24 cents perlb. Pork in hogs are in good demand 


W heat, per bu. ~7 | Apples, 12ka 7 
flour, per bri. 5 25 | Lard, ewt. 8 OU} 
Pork, mess, bri. 14 00] Cheese do 6a8 Ov 

do prime do 10 QU | Butter 13215 00 
Beefpercwt. 2a3 00| Hams do 7 St 
Oats 35 | Pot Ash, ewt. 4 25 
Corn 69 | Pearls, 4 2504 5 
Rye 75 | Hides, cwt. 5 06 
Barley 5Na56 | Soie leather, 19a22 00 
tiay, perton, 13¢15 00 | Harness do. 25 00 
(¥rass Seed, Slat OO | Upper p.side,drs’d 2 25 
Potatoes 18a25 | Bundle do 3 00a3 50 


much largerthan before,amounting to 25 or 30,000} 


southern corn at S0a85 cts. Oats 58a60 cts.—} 
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SAXONY BUCKS, 


OR SALE, at the vil 
lage of Geneseo, THIR 
TY BUCKS, of a very su: 
perior quality. The flock of 
sheepfrom which these bucks 
ee ee are taken, were recently dri 
ven from Brighton, Mass.,near Boston, and are 
from the best importations ever brought into this 
country. This flock has been kept entirely se 
parate from any other sheep, and the most impli 
cit confidence may be placed in the purity of their 
blood. For further particulars relative to the cha 
racter of this flock, persons interested in the im- 
provement of their stock of fine wooled Sheep, are 
referred to Gen. Wadsworth, Col. Fitzhugh, 
Judge Carroll, and Maj. Spencer. Purchasers 
are directed to R. AUSTIN, Geneseo. 
nov 10 ft 


UST PUBLISHED, and fo: 

sale by the subscribers, a Trea 
tise on Breeding, Rearing, and Fat- 
tening all kinds of Poultry, Cows, 
Swine, and other Domestic A nimais 
by B. Mowbray, Esq., from the 6th London edi 
tion, with such abridgments and additions as is 
conceived would render tt best adapted to the soil, 
climate, and common course of cultvre in tne 
United States, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq 
Editor of the New-England Farmer. The Lon 
don edition of this work sells for $3; it is now 
offered, printed on good and frir type, wiih a hand 
some Frontispiece, at only 75cents. 

nov 3 HOYT, PORTER & CO. 

ROCHESTER NURSERY. 

‘_ a Nursery grounds on Main 

street, now contain a most ex 
cellent collection of the choicest fruit 
Trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants, many of them are beautiful 
growths and of a very large size. Particularly 
Apples, of which there are above one hundred and 
fitty of the very choicest varieties, selected from 
the most esteemed fruits of this country, England 
France and Germany. 61 sorts of Pears include 
the choicest and most delicious varieties of that 
fruit which has hitherto been cultivated. The 
Peach, Pluin, Cherry trees and Grape vines, are 
particularly fine. ‘The collection of shrubs is ex 
tensive andselect. About 50 ofthe very choicest 
varieties of the Rose; strong and handsome 
plants 100 sorts of the most splendid Dahtlias, 
culled personally from the London collections 
and a very select assortment of beautiful flower 
ing bulbous roots. 

Also just arrived at Rochester, a most exten- 
sive assortment of the best kitchen, garden and 
flower seeds, directly imported by the subscriber 
from one of the first seed houses in London, which 
includes the most esteemed varieties of Peas 
Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocoli’s, Carrots, Lettu- 
ces, Onions, Turneps, Raddishes, &e. &e. 

Having now ata great expense placed the es 
tablishment on a respectable footing, I hope by as- 
siduous attention to business,unremitted exertions 
in procuring every desirable article, and by a 
moderation tn all my charges, to obtain a share of 
the public patronage. 

Catalogues of the articles for sale on the prem- 


















ises, have just been published, and may be had 
gratis, at the Nursery, or at the Bovkstore of 
Hoyt, Porter & Co., where orders will be received 
and duly attended to. All letters post paid, wil! 
meet with every attention 
ALEX’R. GORDON. 
Rochester Nursery, Nov. 15. 
<‘r A great variety of ornamental garden seats 
and stands, for flower pots, are now making and 
will be for sale at the emcee, early in the spring. 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
REA TISE on the Diseases and Manage 
ment of Sheep, by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, 
Price 50 cents, Also—A Methodical Treatise 
on the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, on the 
Raising of Silk Worms, and on the winding the 
Stik from the Cocoons, from the Frenc.1, with ad- 
ditions, by Wm. H. Vernon, of Bhode Island 
price 50 cents 

















such large stones which acquire a most tre- 








and prices from $5} to $6 per cwt. 


nov 10 HOYT, PORTER & CO 
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[From the Christian Watchman.) 
“The fashiov of this world passeth away-“—St. Paul. |}a polite bow; each knew him as one oi your 


A Rose upon her mossy stem, 

Fair queen of Flora’s gay domain, 
All graceful wore her diadem, 

The brightest mid the brilliant train ; i\ 
But evening came with frosty breath, 

And ere the quick return of day, 


Her beauties in the blight of death '} world—but that is no consolation to us. | 
Had past away. i 
| however that there was such a thing as cred- 
A thir young creature giadly rove jie ; he began soon to have running accounts, 
"i ea S , seldom paid tor what he got; it soon lollow- 
Her ‘noving lip was melody, Jed thatthe inquiry “dol really waut this ar- 
Her varying smile the charm of love. | ticle ?” before he bought it, was neglected ; 
Ateve Icame, but on her bed '|then the price was irequently noi asked ; 
She droop’d, with for head pale as clay, _| then he began to be careiess about pay day, | 
“What dost thou here ?”—she faintly said, 1 his accounts stood, he dispuied them when 
| rendered ; was sued ; charged with cost,and, | 
'| perhaps, slyly with interest too; and he be-| 
| came a money borrower belore long ; but his 
|friends, atter a law-suit had brought them 
their money, were ready to trust him again, 
ijand he was ready to buy. The same farce 
|| was played over and over, until now the 
His wacnat eye's enmenuing ray end of these things has come ; and, poor fei-| 
i | ‘ low, he is turned into the wide worid, with-| 
Told how the mind of godlike power ‘outa friend, savea wife and six miserable 
May pass away. t babes. 
| [asked the constable for a sight of the ex- 
ecution, and he showed it to me. It was is- 
. : | sued by a young ’squire Bell, and | could 
To lure thy trusting votaries | not but recollect how diferent was the histo-. 
Along their toil-worn, shadowy race ” '|ry ofthis man trom that of Timothy. 
She answer'd not —the Grave replied— | Bell was a poor boy ; commenced his life 
“Lo, to my sceptre’s silent sway, | with nothing but health and trade; but he 
Her boasted glory—pomp—and pride, | adopted as a sacred maxim, “Pay as you 
Must pass away.” L. H.S._ ||go;” and he frequently told me he found lit- 
: || tle difficulty in sticking to the text ; the ne-| 
Derr anp Crepit.—I dislike the whole | cessaries of life are few, and industry se- 
matter of debt and credit—from my heart I |cures them to every man; it is the elegan- 
dislike it-—and think the man who first in- | cies of life that empty the purse ; the nick-, 
vented a jedger should be hung in effigy, with | nacks of fashion, the gratificatious of pride, | 
his invention tied to his feet, that his neck ‘and the indulgence of luxury, that males a 


| passed him, with a sigh as much as to say 


I saw when morning gemm’d the sky. 
©S& b> 


“ Passing away !” 


I look’d on Manhood’s towering form, 
Like some tall oak when tempests blow, 
That scorns the fury of the storm, 
And strongiy strikes its root below— 
Again I took’d—with ideot cower 


Of earth, I ask’d, with deep surprise, 
“ Hast thou no more enduring grace 





| 


might support him and his works together.'|man poor. ‘T'o guard against these, some} 


My reason for thus sweeping at the whole || resolution is necessary ; and the resolution | 


system is, not that I believe it totally use- | once formed, is strengthened ard guarded 


less, but thatI believe it doesmore hurtthan) by the habit of paying for every article we 
sood—produces more trouble than accom- buy, atthe time. If we dosowe shall sel- 
modation, and destroys more fortunes than! dom purchase what our circumstances will 
it creates honesty. These opinions are not | not alford. 

of recent date with me, they are those upon|| This was exactly the manner in which 
which I set out in early life, and as I grew | Jack Bell proceeded. Habit,strengthened by 
older, I became more and moreconfirmed in | long continuance, and supported by reason, 
them—not that 1 changed my practice,) became second nature. lis business pros- 
while I held fast my profession, and got my || pered, his old purse became filled with Spa- 
fingers burnt at last by trusting my name in|' nish dollars; all his purchases being made 
a day book, for I never did it, because 1 saw || for cash, were favorable, and by always 
the evil effects of credit around me in every | knowing how he stood with the world, he a- 
form. Anda visitthis morning to my old/|! voided all derangement in his affairs. He 


friend, Timothy Coulter,called the subject) is now the ’squire of a little village, with a | 


up so forcibly, that I concluded to write you | a good property,a profitable business,and the 
aline on it. His lastcow was sold this} respect of all who know him. 

morning, by the constable, for six dollars,|| Young reader, who has entered on the 
though she cost him sixteen, and they have || stage of business, when you come forward 


chant that knew him was ready to make him | we Were wearing a ve 

I the material of whieh was s 

cashmen, and liked his cusiom ; the mecha- thrown, dyed, woven and finish 

j mic shook him by the hand, and begged his }omy, and that severait hundreds 
'|company to dinner, hoping to get a job from | were made at the same time. ’ 
him, and even the lawyers, in contemplation  prootysurely, of the pract 


th tan :; : "at : 
|'Lum, you have more sense than hali the culture of silk entered into mor 


By some fatality, Timothy found out, )annually sent out of the cou 


ne 





ne ce) 
—— 


st and handkerehie; 


Pun, reeled. 
ed, at Keon 
e of thei, 
+ sNOW here. j 
ability and profits 


of his character, tipped his beaver as he bleness of theculture of silk in the Unit 
. +a tS Jhnite 


States. Why then,let us ask, is nor th 


© generally . 
NS of dollars 
itty for silk in, 
its varlous forms worh saving? 4. the 
cotton and tobacco culture so luerative t} ~ 
uo other object can be permitted to interfer: 
with it? Are bread stuffs erazine ad 
some Other principal objects of agriculture 
uttention, sulliciently profitable to exelyde 
all new articles? If not, we ask acai, 
why is it that the culture of silk js not. aa. 
iempted except ina very few lustances ). 
We anticipate the ready answer, that ‘it 

extremely difficult, to use a homely phras« 

“to learn old dogs new tricks ;” to exchane> 
our usual employment for one we are ae 
quainted with. And so itis to those whi 
think so; but tothose who are disposed t 
make a little exertion to better their condi 
ion, such difficulties are mere cobwebs jy 
the way. How long is it since the whole 


is not the seven to ten millio 


agriculture in the south was suddenly chan 


ged, by the introduction of the culture o 
eotton? How long is it sinee the agricy! 
ture in the New England states were e! 


itil 
ged to manufactures? How long will it}: 


before the old fields of the middle and svut) 


ern states will be converted into mulberry 


orchards, the young and infirm population 
(into silk culturists ; and the United States 


into an exporter instead of an importer | 
silk? We answer, not twenty years.—[\ 
merican Farmer. 
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FOR SALE, 
Y the subscriber in Macedon 
Wayne co., 50,000 While Me 
berry ‘Irces 
WM. P. RICHARDSON 
oct 6-ftf 
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Cc GRASS SEED. 
| \/ ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 
Rochester, sept 19-ftim A. CHAPIN 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
TINHE subscribers respectfully i: 
form the public that they hav 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, _od they assure the public 
jthat nothing shall be wanting on their parttogive 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favo: 
\jthem with their patronage. It is the intention o! 
ithe subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse it 
\connection with this establishment, where a choice 
‘collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
from the same establishment the best sorts 0! 
| Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy oem 
jal plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Pconias, 
‘Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 








not left an ear of cornin his crib, nora bush-||in the world, go and do likewise, and you 
el of rye in his barn, much less any of his||shall have like reward.— Trenton Emp. 

stock; it was called the winding up of the! 
concern; and he is now on his good behav-||, American Sitx.—We cannot resist the 
ior, for | heard one of his creditors say, that temptation (presented by a recent visit from 
it he did not go on very straight, he would Mr. Rapp) to recur to the subject of the 
walk him off to the county prison-ship.— culture of silk inthe United States. Mr. 
Thus has ended Timothy’s game of debt Rapp,of Economy, in Pennsylvania, intro- 





and credit. When he first commenced farm-, duced the culture of silk into the establish-. 


ing, he was as industrious and promising a) ment of the Society at that place, of which 
young man as was tobe found; he worked! he is the head, about five years ago, and for 
day and night, counted the cost, and ponder-| three years large quantities of silk stuffs have 


ed the purchase of every thing ; fora year or|' been produced there—such as vesting,hand-' 


ries, ‘I'rees for the streets, &c.&c. They have 
ust received from London, a large importation 0! 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
[as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 
| Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss,and White Provence roses. The tradesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or 
ders by mail or otherwise, will be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York, May 1832. No. 388, Broadway’ 


THE TOKEN for 1833. 
|) UST received by the subscribers, the above 
splendid annual, surpassing any thing of the kine 








two he kept out of debt, lived comfortably || kerchiefs, and other broad goods, sewing '| ever published in America. 


and happy, and made money ; every mer-| silk, &e. We have hitherto mentionedthat" oct 16 





HOYT, PORTER & CO 


